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From a general overview presented of the current 
state of teacher education, proposals for improvement and development 
are suggested: (1) Teacher education should be the basis for the 
pulling together of the'various mini-disciplines that now exist; *(2) 
^Teacher education associations should be m^ged into one influential 
organization; (3) Support networks for sharing information and - 
working on common problems should be establisheiJ; (4) Departments of 
teacher education should be establjlshed to enqompalss the present 
teaclier educat/ion subgroups that are loosellr interconnected; tS) 
Education faculty should be, assigned of f ice» space; not by subject 
matter taught but in such a way that interaction and collaiboratTon - 
may take place easily and thus ^ncouffage interdisciplinary dialogue 
abotft all programs^ (6) Collaboration between professionals in the 
college based teacher educators should be encouraged; (7) 
^G&l^fCf^es of advanced edueition dnd prof 6ssililaX graduate schools 
shotted be eatablished; (8) Potential teachers should be put directly 
int<| the field with a bachelor's degree and allTowed to learn on the 
job; (9) Independent agencies or contractors on an industrial basis , 
who will train teachers should be established; (10) Teacher education 
prograif>s "Should be organized and designed in terms of a professional 
continuum rather than a. dichotomy with preservicq distinctly 
separated from inservice; (ll) Programs and resources should be 
developed to support beginn<iiig teachers fort the first 3 years oIe 
teaching; (12) More enqahaisis sliottid^^^^b^ on staff development 

cor teacher educators;, (10) Teacher educators should Have the 
opportunity to teach schOol age students in the f ield; . (14)' A 
national diffusion network for'teacher educators should be 
est:ablished; (15) "Establish a journal for research and development 
teacher edocajbio^; and (16) The importance of continuous and 
constructive evaluation in teacher education should be recognized. 
WD) " ' 
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We've seen the frail craft of teacher education tossed upon the Jeis of 
certainty and public outcry; one wave of criiiji-sm and ^ttack after /another 
has been launched. We think teacher education; has been adrift now rot*, an 
uticonscionable- amount Of time; We are ready to get on with charting /a /course 
for good harbor and stop bailing r^ateV. Toward this end we would flilce to 
examine the rough troughs of current issues in teacher education ^ru/-then 
consider /some ways to set the sails. 

Specifically, we prjopose to quickly review the state of jteach^ Education 
by looking at present pi-actice and ithe conduct of program evaluatijbn/ studies. 
We also plan to highlig fit current issues confrontjng teacher 6duciiti|bn, both 
thbie receiving a ttenti - - — 



)n- and some; that are being ignored.; We wifTl/ conclude 



by proposing some suggestions about the directions that teacher 
program evaluation coul i take. . / 
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The research described' herein was conducted under contract with the 
National Institute of Edudation. The opinions expressed are tfofie of the 
authors and do Jiot necessaHly reflect the positi6n or poiiiy of fhe National 
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Institute of Education. M endorsement/by the National Irisl 
should.be inferred. - w 

^An ; earl ier <(raf t of |hi s papir was |)resehted at the^ ionf 44nce^ on? Fresh 
Perspectives ion the Improvement of teacher 'Education Progrfc, The Ohio State 
University, College of Educatibn, November 19-20, 1981. 



Teacher Edification Issues and ^essures 

eef ore suggesting next steps It is important to examine the present 
pressures and some of the issues %bout which teacher educators and others are 
concerned. This review is not being presented as another repitition of the 
doom an^/g?^m reviews tWat have been so frequently heard tn the 'last seveval, 
-years. Rather,' this review is being presented as one way to organize our 
\ understandings of the present state of teacher education and to provide a 
general framework for the proposing of action. Itj is worth emphasizing that 
the assumption that*We bring to this paper is that teacher educators can make 
a difference. We also believe that teacher educators do not have to be 
passive viltims of [contexts. , Further, we, believe tflat it is time for action 
ahd for a renewed Commitment to what all of us can do to improve the quality 
V of schooling, through working with teachers. ' 

There a i^e many issues that ^e could' identify- and use in this brief 
review. The ones that we have selected to summarize seem to be representative 
" of a wide array of concerns and pressures; that teachei^- educators are fee.1ing. 
In additiod, we believe that all of these issues can be addressed. Thus, we 
^^ave deliberately stayed away from those where we feel personally incapaci- 
tated .and instead we are focusing on the ones that we think collectively we 
• could do something. , , [ 

1. tie have lost the limelight . Teacher education missed its latest 

• * 

. opportunity. We would contend that the national attention that has been 

■ ..V ■ V : : , ■ 

focfttsed on teacher education over the last 18 months was an. opportunity. 

' ■ -y-i ■ ■ ■- .; ■ ■■ ; * ■ — ?., 
yUnfortUnatelj^ most teacher 'educators Interpreted this attention as an 

unwarranted attack, and as a result few constructive* proposals were out forth. 

, If teacher educators had viewed this national interest in teacher education as 



an opportunity for renewal and If major r>ovel directions for teacher education 
had been proposed, we^tjelieve that support ^and acJlon would have been 
possible. ; . 

However, It appears that most teacher educators .took cover. They went ° 
underground In hopes that national concern would move on to something el^e and 
it has. Now it is less likely and perhaps impossible to regain the ;attention 
of the Various political and economic resources that" were r*eady to support a 
rebirth of teacher education. In the meantime, the -limelight has shifted.. 
West teacher educators probably view this as good news. However, It also 
represents a lost opportunity. 

Parenthetically, it appears to us that school administrators are the 
group now receiving a good deal of national press. It will be interesting to 
see if they are able to' make use of this as a poter>tial resource-or whether 
they too will head for the bomb shelters. 

2. No national vision. It is our contention that at this time there is 
no national vision in telacher education. There is no consensus among teacher 
educators about where teacher education should be going. Therl" are no 
exciting or even boring new models of teacher education being proposed, there 
s^ms to be very little jto sparic the imagination .of teacher educators or. 
teachers or othe^r consumers at the national lev«l. . * ' 

3* No competi ng visions . Few intensive analyses of teacher education 

and its possibilities have been proposed In recertt years. There is an abs'ence 

■ . < ■ f . 

of advocates for particular models and views w^th regard ta teacher education 
such as there were during the early 1970's. At that" time the CBTE/antl-CBTE 
leaders and followers created a dynamic Interchange and spirit of program N 
development that has since been lost. In the late 1970' s, the proposal by 



Howsam, Corrigan, Deneniark & Nash » Educating the Profession (1976), th 
teachers ^nd teacher education be viewed as a profess ion, received all ^o 
14ttle attention. More recently jBunnie Smith has proposed a school of 
pedagogy (Smi^h, ^Silverman, Borg & Fry, 1980) and; there are some individuals 
such as Joyce ( Jqyc J & Showers, 19^1) who are e|^m1ning various training 
models/and fheir implications for teacher educatiofi. 

None of these recent efforts- have created the excitement and focusing of 
energy that occurred in the early 1970 's. Rather, Jthere seems to be a general 
malaise among teacher educators. Any ideas that af-e suggested are not really 
gtven a great deal of serious thought or trial. -Perhaps if there were 
competing views to some of the more recent proposals or if there were a series 
of national dialogues between Howsam, Smith, Joyce atid others, this might- 
stimulate more thought and reexamination' 0^ programs. \ 

^- Lack of pr oactive leadership . It does not appear that our national 
spokespersons, policy makers and association leader^ have any great sense of 
efficacy or vision about where teacher education should' move. Our leaders are 
not Stimulating reflecjtipn or focused discussio^ abound the examination of 
teacher education programs. ' They too seem to be contributing to the general 
feelings of helplessness. There" seems to be a defensive^ preoccupation with 
legislation, governance, accountability legislation and maintaining PTE's, 
rathir than" considering how to use the same situations as opportunities to 
improve teacher education. , 

5* Preservice or inservice, another dichotomy . .An area where continuing 
teacher education practice does not reflect reality is in the failure to 
recognize that professional developifient occurs along a career long continuum 
from preservice to induction through inservice. It appears that, programs, 
institutions, and certification procedures view the teacher in dichotomous 



chunks— preserv Ice or 1nserv1ce--iny neither the, continuum In general nor the 
Induction phase In particular are given extensive consideration In the United 
States. , . 

Lack of hotbeds of Creativity In program development . Unl1k6 the 
, early 1970's It Is very difficult In 1981 to cite more than a few teacher 
training Institutions presently exploring alternate strategies In program 
deslgrt. There are very few Institutions that are^natlonally recognized for 
their Involvement Iri program development. | Perhaps there Vs. a great deal of 
activity going on and we just don't know about It. However, when we ask 
educators to name Institutions that are doing somethl/i'g In the area of 
preservice teacher educeitlon program development, we tend to get more blank 
responses than even hal^. hearted nominations. That* a' 'conference like this Is 
occurring at Ohio 3tate University Is a vei^y positive Indicator. A few ot>ier 

* * ■ 

institutions afe showing signs of being' restless. Perhaps we are at the very 
beginning of a new era of program envelopment and experimentation.' f 

7- Teacher education Is fragmented , ^ry few faculty members and school 
based personnel refer to themselves first and foremost as teacher educators. 
To use the higher education example, most faculty In the colleges of education 
refer to themselves as educational psychologists, reading methods Instructors 
or science educators, or math educators. The consequerfce Is that the faculty 
Is dissected Into mini-disciplines (smaller ujiits of the field of teacher 
education) and do not vi'ew themselves as contributing to the total of teacher 
education. Another problem that results from this fragmentation is the 
regular/ocGUrr-ence, of gaps and redundancies in programs. Further, the lack of 
cohesion results in a failure to communicate information that might be 
potentially useful in addressing problems of mutual concern. 



8« Teacher education research . A related problem Is the absence of an 

association o1r associations that serve as vehicles for the reporting of 
I- ' . . ■ ' . " ■ ■' ' 

•teather education research. There are extremely limited opportunities In the 

• • ' ' ■ 

•professional journals to publish riesearch that Is expressly targeted to 

»teacher education^ It Is much easier to publish research that has to do with 

Advancing the knowledge of a particular discipline. Although the Association 

of Teacher Educators (ATE), American Aateoclatlon of Colleges for Teacher 

Education (AACTE) and National Staff Development Council (NSDC) all. 

acknowledge that research should be important, even -a cursory examination of. 

thelij annual programs and-their publications Illustrates that research does 

not account for a large amount of ' attention. This Is not to suggest that *the 

associations are totally at fault. From our experience In reviewing journal 

articles and annual meeting paper proposals that supposedly^report research in 

teacher education, a large proportion of the papers and studies do not meet' 

minimum expectations for reliable research, " 

9* Who has responsibility for teacher education . An issue that we see 
becoming increasingly important iff the institutional responsibility for 
teacher edUca|1on. Traditionally, preservice* teacher education was viewed as 
the sole responsibility of colleges and departments of education. However, 
more recently schools and intermediate educatlolial units are playing 
increasingly prominent roles in the conduct of teachelr education experiences. 
It seems also, that teacher unions may be demonstrating more Interest in 
controlling teacher educatiorf-. We think that this issue may continue to be a 
hot one in the 1980' s. 

10' Accountability . One. of the major issues that teacher education is 
facing is. that of program evaluation and follow-up studies. Teachers as well 
as teacher educators nationally are being confronted with tne prospect of 
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evaluation. The place of various evaluation and accountability procedures, 
how they will be designed, Who will be 'In charge of them and what will be done 
with the resultant Information are problematic. This issue will be examined 
much more closely during the 1980' s and In the last section of this paper. 

Teacher Educatltfn -In the Near future: DO SOMETHING 

Our first and basic recommendation out of analysis of the present state 
of teacher education and the activities of teacher educators, policy makers 
and o'thers. Is that the constant milling around and "dooming and glooming" 
has to stop. Teacher educators need ttif do something,, anything, just do 
something. It would be nice If some- concentrated move could be made In one 'or 
two specific directions. That way there would be a chance to have different 
places of work accumulating. However any sort of Initiative and direction 
would be better than- what has been happening for the last' several ^ears. 

In the next- section of this paper, we will propose some of our Ideas 
about proactive directlohs and steps that we would like to see taken. We 
think that all of these Ideas are doabl^^. We are Interested In stimulating 
discussion about how to go about which ones we shoultl do; we are not 
Interested In hearing why they can't be done. Then, In the la^t section of " 
this paper, additional suggestions wiiill be made that specifically address 

program evaluation and follow-up. 

« ' ■ ' - , * 

Pulling Together ' 

One Important area that Individual teacher educators. Institutions of 
teacher education and national leaders should be working on Is the pulling 
together of our various Interests. This can be done and specifically we 
propose the following: " 
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^ Use teache r education as a unifvioq theme . Teacher education could 
be the basis for the pulling together of the various mini-disciplines. li\e 
•various actors in combination represent a large enough mass of support that we 
could i/ifluence policy interests and attract resources. . If teacher education 
were the main area of interest, the various ind,ividual interests should be 
acknowledged and attended to. But using teacher education 'as the Scared theme 
would allow for a larger collective totality than we presently have with eacli 
subfaction trying to go its own way. 

2. Herge the jteacher education associations . There is need for the 
various tpacher education associations to pull together under one more ■ 
comprehensive umbrella which could be called the National Association for 
Teacher Education. Not only MCTE and ATE, but also, the National Staff 
Development Council should be involved. All have interests in and the shared, 
responsibility for teacher education. Why do we continue to maintain separate 
associations when one large association could ;)ull together, coordinate and 
facilitate the c\ntinuing interest and support that is needed? IMs macro- 
association could have divisions that hold concurrent meetings and address 

sub-needs. * ' ":' y-^ 

I ■ ■■ ■ - 

An additional pressure for this merger is the increasing interest in the 
establishment of an association for research in teacher edujca^ion. There are 
many .who feel that there are few avenues for reporting out and addressing 
teacher education related research and development activities. There have 
been some discussions of attempting to establish another association and 
journal that would address teacher education r&d. This in many way/ would be 

unfortunate step. It would be much, better for all if one consolidated 
teacher education association covered the various- dimensions of teacher 
education, including governmental relations, administration,,, inservice. 



research, de^velopment and practice In teacher education at the higher ed and 
school based levels. " • 

• 3. Establish new networks . Within teaqher education there Is a need to 
establish and ^prt networks for sharing Information and working oti comiion 
preblems. This Ohio State -Conference, contributes to such networking. An 
important development in this area Is the TEPFU network that the T^xds R&D 
Center has been facilitating. This network ,1s described In another part of 
this paper.'' In general^ ther6 are several areas where there Is activity 
undertwy for which the participants are unable to share Ideas. In one of 
these areas are the teacher education researchers who are wanting a way to 
. share. Why not Involve In such- endeavors the various minl-dlsclpl Ines as 
well, such as thi Association fon the Education of Teachers of Science. 

4. Establish departments of teacher education . For those Institutions 
that. have departments of , curriculum and teaching etc., that really focus on 
teacher education program development, operation and research, we would 
encourage that the depar^nts be renamed and be called departments of teacher 
.education'. We ecu Id'encbu rage schools, Colleges and departments of education 
(SGOE's) to reorganize sd that departments enqpmpas^g the various subgroups' 
that have to do with teacher education are tied togethfer around the shared 
theme of teachey educatlorv. .This would brlng^ together the substantive 
expertise, related research and field experiences that would help" build the 
Jarger, shared body. The sub-Interests could stl^ be there;' however, rather 
than the sub-Interests controlling directions Individually, the overall shared 
theme of teacher education would be the jirlmairy moVer. 

5. Asslcfnloq space Uo^ faculty . How many Institutions have faculties 
whicfi are arranged and assigned space In order to serve teacher education * 
programs rather than the various m1r|1-d1sc1pl1nes, On. the campus or In the 



college of education, math educators are housed together in one wing of- the 
building while language arts specialists are grouf^ed together In another 
location. This Is hot to say that offlcing near to subject matter colleagues 
.is not useful, but It does not contribute to Interaction and dialogue which 
might encourage more g.lobal attention on the overall teacher education 
program, rather than on "hoW.-many hours of math" students will be required to 
take. Organizing- faculties into 1nterd;lsfc1plinary groups ji^ht very 
constructively support interdisciplinary dialogue about programs. - 

5* Faculty collaboration . It would seem that teacher education program 
faculty would need to be highly collaborative. .How much collaboration Is 
operating within faculties? Is interaction and collaboration nurtured and 

reinforced by the Institution's ladmifistrators? A typical perception of the 

1 ' - ' • 

>college of 'education is as one giant honeycomb, each faculty member occupying 

a single cell, with little cros§ pollination occurring. When new faculty come 

on board, wfvat happens? Are they assigned £ cell and left to- do their own 

♦ • * 

thlTi^?^ Or is there a system or plan in place for integrating th^m, for. aiding 
ttiem to contribute to the totality- of the teacher educatldn enterprise. 

7. Collaboration with the field . How much collaboration with 
professionals 1n the field occurs in most teacher education programs? If 
would, appear that most school based teacher educators cooperate in providing 
settings for field experiences of teacher education students. How often is 
•thqre exploration into, discussion about and pursuit of truly collaborative 
ways for the school'based and college based* team to work together. Operating 
collaborativ^y would make ^t possible to enhance field based teacher 
education programs by incorporating the expertise and stren^hs of each of t^e 
teacher educators* " • ' . 

10 12 - 



In addition to Ipulling together aroiirid the theme of teacher education 
there are-other activities that could be done to Strengthen the role and 
utility of teacher education. There are ^many instjliiutfonal arrartgements. that 
are regularly identified as tjarriers to improving t^aj^her education! Well, if 
these are barriers, then let's do something. 

1' Create colleges of advanced education . Why lipes teacher education 
have to be viewed within the present SCDE parameters aid constraints? For 
example, in Australia new institutions were developed in recent years that are 
referred no as Colleges of Advanced Education. Granted, as with all 
creations, there are advantages and disadvantages to this approach. However, 
if teacher education cannot be given due recognition within- the present SpDE 
structure, /then why not create alternatives? Develop new organizational 
arrangements within present institutions or develop alternative institutions. 

2. Establish professional graduate schools . It would, seem that there 
couy be mechanisms for creating education graduate schools. In fact this ts 
being tried in some places as an alternative to the more typical inclusion of 
graduate teacher education programs in the arts and science graduate schools. 
These new schools '^Gould be organized solely- for education or in conjunction 
wjth -other professional areas. This new arrangement would provide more 
Gishtrol oyer teacher education graduate programs. If we continue to be a part 
of the arts and scienciss gradua^te school s , then the advahtacfe for continui ng 
to do so shpuld be espousedj^ 

3- Do away with preservice teacher education . Perhaps the time has come 
to discontinue preservice teacher educatioi). There are insuWicient credit 
hours,, the students do not hav^ knowledge base and maturily at 

that time,, and presently it is difficult to identify researcli* that shows that 

■■ . . .ll ■ 
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it really makes much diffeHpence. . Perhaps, it Is time .to mate, the cg.nscious 

.decision, to not worry about preservice teacher education. . Put poteotial 

teachers /Jirecily intd the field v/fth a bachelor's degree^ and allow them to 

' ' K^:.- ' ■ " - i ' ' : - ■ '/■ 

Jearn on the job. This prop^osal is seriously being argued- by the Corimissione'r 
of ldu€a|:ion irioS/^rginia - right nov//^ It seems jthere ' is more research to 
/.support dbing this thaj) there ';;is-to support maintaining th^ prieservice program 
in Its present for^. "''^ v . 

4. Put teacher education in the private jsector . Perhaps.' it is time to 
establish independent agencies or contractors on $n industrial basis who wilT 
train teachers. They would be free froiti the present rest rlct^dns of the SC^^^^^^^ 
context.. They could jgo about training teachers in" t^rms o'f what is presently 
known about training and what is presently thought to be important for ' 
teachers to be able to do and Which would make it possible to be more 
responsive to the changing needs of teachers in the field. Private sector 
teacher training institutions (PSTTI) could be controlled by the profession 
and could be subject to licensing. . 

Program Development: Refine, Rethink. Do Differently [ 

It seems as if. we are over due for reexamination of our present programs. 
There has been ten years of new research in tecMcher effects / for example, and 
In; other, areas. New research knowledg and^theories are available about what 
teachers should be able to do and about strategies for training them. It 
would seem as if the t1?Tre is right for a reexaminatidn of teacher 'education 
programs and a new wave of development efforts. Some of the strands that 
should be considered in doing this and sonie of the ways that these new 
programs might be designed include the following: ' • " 

1. The professional continuum . We believe that* teacher education should 
ba viewed as a career«long professional continuum. It is not a dichotomy, 



wjth preservice distinctly separated from inservice. Rather there is a 
gradual development that occurs froi^ preservice/ to induction through 
Tins6rvice. It?' behoby6s the responsible and ^effective teacher educators anij 
teacher education programs to be organized and designed in tends of this 
professional continuuiii. \ , . - 

: 2. Recognition. W induction . Scholarsfin various parts of the IJniteci 
Kingdom have an extended history of- documeniation and research Hn regard -to 
induction. They fully recognize the significance of the first one to three 
^ years of inserv island have special programs, designs and support systems to 
assist beginning teicjtJers.. Teacher educators?' in the United St.ates have onl^ 
begun to recognize that' induction is a specific. period to' be considered. 

^Induction clearly represents an open territory* It'is a part of- the 
marketplacie that no. particular type of institution or program has grabbed. 
There clearly is a need. It would seem that imaginative teacher educator? 
Win be developing programk and resources for this area. If they don't, 
educjators in ptlier settings will probably do s6. ' • 

Teacher Educator Development - 

j One area _where there is definite need for further refirtement and work is 
that of teacher educator stpf^ development. For some reason a common belief^ 
aiRong teacher educators is Iha-t once they receive their "term-inal" degrees all 
fjomal learning is accomplished. Not since the days of the Trainifig Teachers 
of Teachers (TTT) grants has there been a sizable amount of money available to 
support the retooling and exchange of information among teacher educators. It 
is interesting to note that with muqh less money than a TTT-grant the Dean's 
Grants pfrojects are providing a great deal of teacher educator staff 
development. Dean's Grants/-5eem to be the only significant outside resource. 



yet teacher education staff development Is a crticlal need and there iiave to 
be ways to respond. Here are some of our Idea^j. 

' y1« - Require teacher educator staff development . Some deans havp actually 
gone out on a limb and informed faculty that salary Increases .and promotions 
will .be reviewed from the deans office in light of staff development 
activ?ities,.such as participation in clinical supervision experiences, ' 
^particular training workshops, e^c. If we are to design teacher education 'for 
the. future in ways that are responsive, if there will be institutions and 
programs that reflect this responsiveness, then it clearly requires teacher 
educator^ to continue to deyelop anU grow.^ It- jjoes mean that in. many 
instances teacher educators -will be asked tj give up their original 
mini -discipline and be asked to learn new- skills thatlare needed to respond to 

* #^ ..- . J '' ' . ■ - 

emerging needs. Support ^nd opportunity for this kind of staff development 
should be there, as well as for the general learning of different ideas. and 
the reporting of recent research and developnfent findings for all faculty. 

2. Have teacher educators teach . Teacher educators should have the ' 
opportunity to teach school age students. This is not to suggest that it is a 
prerequisite for the hiring of teacher educators; in fact, a fairly strong 
arguhient can be put together that it might be^ best if many teacher educators 
had fl^^ go^ Perhaps they might be more 

flexible in their thinking about what teacher education and teaching could be 
about. At any. rate it does seem important that a large proportion of the 
faculty of a teacher education program have had current or recent experience 
in teaching school age students. It would seem as if this could be built in, 
as a regular part of faculty development activities, with due points in the 
reward system of course. 



■■ : • 1^ 

; "3. Establish a national diffusion network for teaiher educat\)rs . Some 

I . discussion- by the National Diffusion Network .has takfen place around • 
esjtablishing ff Higher educati|0n naitional diffusijbn^^^^^ 
has slowed .this idea down. Perhaps one^activity of oiur merged teacher 
education association would >be to facilitate the communication of information 
, with regard to decent research and teacher educ^itj on broSram' development • 
activities. Perhaps U would even be 'possible to crajate the equivalent of 
"state facilitators" and "developer -demonstrators" wifto could work with 
•prospective institutions in establishing new technique's and procedures and 
redesigning their programs. We know from personal ex|)er^ence here at the 
Texas R&D Center' that when m were doing this in the I early 1970's in our 
Inter-InstitutionaT Program that it was a very. rewe|lrdi^g and Vruitful 
. experience for the teacher education institutions as viefl as for ys in the/ R&D 

* Center. Perhaps it i^ time to revisit this idea. i 

Research in Teacher Education , 

Research* is being conducted in. many areas; most notably it is being 
targeted toward classroom issues or oth^r issues oip policy concern. Little is 
being conducted for the primary purpose of addressing teacher education 

. Issues. It would seem that If we Were to;develop a critical mas^ in- teacher 
education we should be able to ask researchers to examine, genekuze and 

. extrapolate from their research fi ridings to implications for teacher, 
education. However, ;it is of crnical importance to launch studies which 
address issues and problems specific to teacher educatior. 

1. Conduct Studies in teacher education . There is np shortage of 
research studies that could be done in teacher education. Recently there was 
a very elaborate research agenda building effort for teacher education (Halt, 
t979). An overwhelming array of research questions, of national fnterest and 
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researchable, was identified. If we'^had a national association fpr teacher 
educa'tion (NATE),* then this association £ould further stimulUe and support ' 
suJte research in teacher education. Publication and dissetnint^ion- of 
research findings and the linking of findings with prograni development 
activities would septn to be a crucial function of such an association. 

2> Establishing a . ioiirnal for research and development in teacher 
education. There Is need for a journal for research in teacher education. 
This journal would provide a vehicle^ foir faculty and others who have been 
doing research. an(|* deJelopment .activities in teacher education to publish 
their work. At present there are very ftmi ted, avenues that researchers and 
program developers can turn^ to, to deseribfe their work -to the ' teacher 
education conmunity. It is time to establish a journal that can do this. 

Using Evaluation for the ImprQvement of 
Teacher Education Programs: O^ie Way to DO SPMEJHIWG 

We have been discussing teacher education at larger current conditions, 

issues, challenges. We've highjighted what we consi'der to be promising 

. ■ ■ , ■ - . I ' 

possibilities for revltaMzing teacher education and teacher education 
programs. One area to which we've been alluding in this discussion is that of 
program evaluajtion. We think a very practical and' fruitful strategy for 
Improving cqrrent practice In our programs is th^' employment of evaluation, - 
and vfe want to focus especially on it in this concluding section of the paper. 

Why do program evaluation? How to do it? *Is ft usefOl? These are 
questions which have not received 'much attenti on. j However, there are a few 
program evaluation activists loose in the sea and'|hey tend to stir up tire 

■ ' ■ ■ " ■ i ^1 • ' ■ ■ 

nhis acronym is not that bad. It would even honoM'a senior scholar who has 

nJSrtilif fiJj/.?^^ W!"'^ 1®*"^®" research, teacher education and teacher 
pr-actice, that we are talking about. i*-. 



watdrs a l/k wherever they ply their oars. We would note specifically th^e 
gathered here tolday, giving their time and energy to consider evaluation. 
There are others. Thanks to Ohio Stat(^' UnlversUy and the state of Ohio, both 
of which have provided leadership .and organized activities focJsIng on program 
evaluation, this topic is becoming more Illuminated. We would propose that 
program evaluation is a way to address some of the issues and problems that 
ha-ve received abundant attention. 



Why Do Program Evaluation ? 

'There, lis enormous diversity of opinion about what teacher education 

programs are currently doing, typically, teacher education programs are 

thought of as an elementary pr secondary preserviie professional preparation! 

sequence. This usually translates Into a series of required and optional 

course offerings from which stijidents maylselect. Student choices then ^^It 

in an array of configurations of "progrdms." How pW)gramiuatlc "are these? 

To say it differently, how many instttutlQny really have programs versus 

collections of course offerings? To think programmatlcally would suggest fhe 

« ■ > • ' ' 

articulation of clear program goals to be addressed by a comprehensive set of 

courses that are integrated so that gaps and undue overlapping do not occur. 

Each course- would respond to particular objectives whicli wouli not require 

repititlon in other courses. Each course would be a building block, 

contributing harmoniouilyl to the program structure as a whole. It would make 

good sense to. colle|ft evaluation information about programs--vihat they are 

doing, an^l the effect the/ are. exercising. Th© possession of coVicrete data 

would ina)$e it possible to measure the congruence of wljiat j[s against what 

should be and thus make information-based decisions about revisions to.be made 

in programs. ^ 
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• Regardless of whether evaluation Is done because the Dean says so, 
because ttie Legislature Is coming, or the college is about to be "NCATEd," 

Identifying program deficiences is a vital endeavor. Thus, petriodtcally 

■^■\ , . • ■ ' ■ . 

taking soundings about what's happening would contribute to Informing opinion 

w.ith hard data and avoiding the sfeoals of- program shipwreck. ^ ' 



Howt Do You"yo Program EvaluatiOfi ? 

Which data collection mjetjhodologies are appropriate? What sampling 
techniques are valid? Where do we look for guidance? What kinds of 

evaluation cap be afforded? What about instrumentation? These are questions 

1 ■■■■■■ ' ' ^ 
teacher education practijjn oners hav| beert asking far some time now.: At the 

R&O Center we don't do program evaluation. However, a part of the Center's 

>misston. is to facilitate and coordinate various actlvlt+eT" which link 

comihu^lttes of scholars In teacher education, both nationally and 

Internationally.. Tl^erefore, we see our role as facilitating those who ^are 

evaluating .their teacher education pr^)gr^ms and in serving as a national . 

liaison. While we dtvi't presume to 1;ell teacher educator practitioners how to 

do evaluation, we've been engaged In an array of activities that hejlps them to 

become awa»^e of the variety of evaluation techniques. and procedures available. 

There has be^n action In the area of program evaluation an'd th4 pace Is 

currently esclplatlng. A risv-iew of things that have' happened, that are 

occurring, and- that will take place In the Irrmedlate .future Is Illuminating. 

A brief history of eva'luation activities . "In; the beginning," J. T. 

Sandefur at Western. Kentucky University was commissioned by AACTE and 

consequently developed a model for evaluating teacher educat'lon graduates 

(1970). This ^locument was the cornerstone of evaluation studies done by Adams 

(1978) at Western Kentucky University and by Ayers. (1978) at Tennessee 

Technological Urilverslty. : The deans of these two Ihltitutlorts, Sandefur and 
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Edell Hearn, had a vision: that programs could be Improved. To that end they 
supported the development of program evaluation. Those activities at Western 
and Tennessee Tec^ continue; they have quite a long tracR record now. 

The competency-based movement and the development of competency-based 
programs stimulated the generatll>ii of evaluation strategies to assess the 
effectiveness of these programs., Thbs, at the University of Nebraska, Weber 
State In Utah, University of Houston, at Toledo, and In Oregon, evaluation 
became an Important endeavor. Additionally, the activities of the ''National 
Council for Accreditation V Teacher I Education (NCATE) contributed to 
institutional interest in evalliation. These were Initial efforts to answe^ 
the "how do you do" question; attempts were made to design evaluation and 
foTlow-up studies to -assess teacher education programs. 

. A "sufficient" number of individuals and institutions were engaged in ths 
how to 4b its of program evaluation' to offer some reports of their efforts at 
the annual AACTE meeting' in 1978- At this time, the Bor,ich (1977) models, 
which had developed out of international concern for the ^valuation of 
'Inservice teacher education p^Vograms and which were supported by- the 
Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), were presented. 

The R&D Center observed tKese national and international efforts. In 
conversation with colleagues who were doing evaluation, the R&D Center 
suggested that these pioneers might benefit from sharing^ and learn more from 
each other about the how to do its of evaluation studies. With the support of 
the R&D (tenter and the National Institute of Education a handful of 
InstitBttons convened in the late spring of 1978. j 

Out of this col.leg4al activity came several results: (1) The reports of 
how to do evaluation studies from the participating institutions were 
published in a monograph (Hord & Hall, 1979). We bj^^lieve this was; a first 
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effort to provide a comprehensive lo(^k at what was happening related to 
progranj evaluation In this country. (2) A. nucleus of program evaluators who 
had experience was formed. (3) As a way' to provide "connections" for these 
individuals and Institutions, a Gommunlcation ne^ork was established to Mnk 
this commun|ity of scholars. Thus, the Teacher Education Program Fol low-Up 
(TEPFU) network was initiated. Infortnalmemoes and random meetings of this 

^ - " ' ' ' 

grpup were extended to all persons interested in becoming involved in ' 

. ' ' ' I . 

evaluation. This network has grown enormously and has been supported by a 

newsletter produced by the R&D Center. 

Current- h appeni rigs in prl)qram evaluation . In February, 1981, a three 
hour session on the annual AACTE meeting program was allocated to Western 

♦ 

Kentucky University and R&D Center collaborators. , This session, attended by 
250 persons, was orga^iized in two parts: the reporting of six invited papers, 
followed by discussion of all participants in 5 small groups led by 
facilitators. These groups Interacted about the presented papers and 
expressed their concerns about program evaluation. The presented papers and> 
the statements produced out of the group discussions resulted in a second, 
mongraph (HorS & Adams, 1981), a reference of increased sophistication ab/t 
evaluation and how-to do it. These volumes report, on evaluation practic^an^d 
are available to practitioners. ' ^ 

Individuals and institutions jare currently doing something in eva/uation 
and this is reflected in the Adams and Craig! (1981 ) report. They con/ucted a 
study wh1ch.|Surveyed 445 institutions about their present evaluation/practice 
and the results are encouraging. Space here does not permit repo/ting on 
study findings. However,^ as a further indicator of institutional involvement 
in evaluation, of the persons who were surveyed, 130 expressed /nterest in 
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participating in a repository of evaluation efforts--a centrally located bank 
where activities could be collected and recorded. 1 ^ 

What's com ming up nex , t ? Practitioners have continued to ask for models 
to be employed for doing program evaluations. In response to this request 
three institutions--Texas A&M' University, .The University of Texas at Austin 
ar^d the R&D Center--are collaboratively developing a "models-building" agenda. 
This activity is being driven by practitioner* need j the products are expected 
to meet. practltionerj requirements. The practice of program evaluation Is 
growing 'in sophistication, and complexity. 

Is Program Evaluation Useful ? * ^ 

, r There are critics who ask, is all this useful anyhow? In a recent issue 
of Journal of Teacher Education (Katz et al., 1981), a group of thoughtful 
scholars ihqMired into this question. They reviewed the limited references 
which report on evaluation and follow-up studies and were concerned about the 
utility .of such studies. A second group of scholars, -also concerned about the 
value of such studies, respolided (Adams, et al., 1981). The over-riding 
contention of the Adams hnd colleagues' response Is that "th^ broader social 
spectrum within which program evaluation is conducted" and the utilization of 
the data generated by evaluation and follow-up studies dictates how studies 
should be done, by whom, for whomi and of what value it will be. 

. Now it appears ^hat ours Is a data collection profession rather than a 
data using one. And this would seem to be the, case with the results from 
evaluation studies. Who sees the evaluation findings? How are findings 
d1ssem.inated? What are the expectations for use>of the findings? It Is very 
clear that something more must be done with the Information than just sending 

out a summary of findings. The problem is that doing more than just sharing 

1 • 

summaries implies that some individuals or some things have to change. Isn't 
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it Interesting that we who focus our professional ene^rgies on learning, or 
chaYige in others, are terribly reluctant to change ourselves an-d o^r , 
practices^ 

We feel that the use of the data gained from evaluation for program 
decision making is'crucial. This is the key Istue. In our opinion program 
evaluation must c<}ntr1bute to program development; evaluation Informatidnf myst 
be fedback into the pr6grain for planning, refining and decision maki'fig 
purposes. This *1s tHejl^ottom line for' the .improvemenV of .teacher education 
program p/actice. • \ 

At this time there lare institutions that appear to be giving Serious 
thought to the examination of their teacher education programs. There are a 
handful of institutions, including Ohio State University, Western' Kentucky 
University and The University of Texas at Austin which are about to make major 
moves in terms of reexamining their programs. Perhaps these institutions will 
be able to provide some leadership and advice to otiiers who are interested in, 
following suit. 

OUf to the Interest of legislators, unfortunately mof-e so than teacher 
educators, various types of eva.luatlon data are going to be available In the ; 
future that have not been avallaljfTe In the pjist. 'These include program ' 
evaluation data,- follow-up evaluation data and Inservice teacher licensing 
data. All of these data provide useful Information that gould be of 

assistance to the design and further development »fHeacher eolucation 

f ' I 

programs. It will be interesting to see whether oat of this conference, as 

well as the work of particular institutions, evaluation dat^ are used to 
further develop particular programs. Or in other instances, the evaluation 
data may be used to eliminfite progrims that are clearly not doing the job and v 



are not responsive to the needs, 
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In Conclusfon 

*So how does program -fevdluation fit into the future of teacher education? 
We believe it can.be a unifying force. The program evaluation t1etwor^<, TEPFU,. 
'Has- been the' I'ocus ,tl(at has linked practitio/iers , and administrators across a 
vast geography and a bropid array of programs. A- part of its membership,^ in* 
inte^ttlve sharing and collaboration, is currently focusing on the design of 

* ■ • ■ ' 

a plan to produce a modest number of practical and acceptaJBle models to be 
employed in evaluation studies of programs.. This activity is-again a response^ 
to the constituency which is calling for more help. Interestingly, 
individuals and Institutions are sharing. 

They have decided that the craft is worth* ^avin'^and' rather than abandon 
ship, they are pulling together. This could be a model for the. whole of 
teacher education. 
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